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The Fight 

By Robert Alden Sanborn 

Smoke— more smoke— thickening the air, staining the air blue- 
grey, rising on waves of breath, and falling, and filling the channels 
of breath, and reddening eyes. 

Smoke— wreathing the rafters, lying in grey-blue folds over 
the sloping bank of men — they may be men over there, men's faces 
and bodies, slanting down to the parapet. 

Smoke — fighting with the glare of the reflectors, fighting with 
the bald splendor of the canvas-padded ring, with the fleshy faces of 
the seconds, bare bodies, suspender buckles, white shirt-fronts, and 
the referee's gold watch-chain. Smoke, fighting and always losing. 
Smoke — stung with sudden victories of flame, tiny fireflies that spurt, 
wink, spread glowing orange over faces framed in writhing twists of 
blue-grey. — Smoke, fighting and losing. 

Voices — striking down upon the ring, curving like blows around 
the rocking heads of the fighters, landing on my ears. 

Voices — glancing over my shoulders, rumbling through my 
veins. I echo them under my breath : A brave rush, Tony !— A fine 
left, Jack! 

Smoke — more smoke — I make it myself My eyes strain through 
the smother, my eyeballs push and tug at their muscles. 

There's the flash of a left, the crook of an elbow, the twist of a 
nude torso, a right cross darts, over a shoulder, into the air above a 
bullet-head— a locking of arms, the thud of a glove ramming a 
naked side — a dashing referee cuts the locked forearms, lifts the 
lowered heads, jamming breasts like savage bulls, and dancing out 
into the open, leaves a neutral zone behind him— now as he whirls, 
before him: Hiss! a gloved left lines across the gap, a shoulder 
blocks the jab and launches a viperous answer into space as a cropped 
head shifts an inch, the short rights follow in, the lock snaps shut, 
again the tattoo drumming on the ribs, a muffled buzz of bated breath, 
and again the referee with his key parts the dovetailed fighters — 
once more the zone, the hissing leads, frowning looks, tense and bit- 
ter, straining for an instant's target— legs spring, feet patter, the 
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lefts leap, the rights zig-zag, miss or glance, locked again — the drum- 
ming—sweltering in a fiery space, walled in smoke — BANG! goes 
the bell. 

Voices — Very scientific in his feet: sings a bored Irish voice 
across the hall — a laugh rolls along the tiers, sweeps into a roar — a 
murmur of repetitions; What did he say? Very scientific in his 
feet — A spatter of belated laughs. 

Back to Greece — Two thousands of years ago, several hundreds, 
some odd years, months, and days, to be exact, and all of Greece who 
could be there, watched the same thing under the olive-ripening sun 
on the plains of the Alpheus, at Olympia. Jack Britton was then 
Theagenes, a bull of a man, with mountains of muscle towering 
around the column of his neck — and Ted Lewis was Euthymus, eager 
and hopeless and undaunted — then they wore leather thongs on their 
hands — and we were Greeks, our backs to the doors, and on the fur- 
ther side of frail boards was black Barbarianism, crushing to gst 
in upon us. 

So it was, and is: skill, quivering light brains, muscles flexing 
and snapping, lefts and rights, and against them, the Brute, sagging 
with sheer gravity of bulk upon the candle-flame of Intelligence. 

Greek and Barbarian, skill and Brute, light and dark, over and 
over — victory and defeat, shuffled confusedly in the smoke. 

Something sighs in me when the Brute is baffled, the jeer of the 
crowd is my jeer — I like the knock-out, too, but I like it to come 
like lightening, and when it does I am sad in my triumph — for skill 
has beaten down brutality, the Brute has beaten down the skillful. 
Which wins? The Brute, he always wins, and Science never loses. 
And Art sits on the sidelines and wins bets from both of them. 

Phidias might sign his name under that frieze of nakedness, glid- 
ing through areas of smoke in ten thousand instants of beauty. 

NOTES OF THE FIGHT 

i st Bout. — Kid Lee is a kind sort of chap. He had a charming, 
instant, somewhat apologetic smile as he looked over his opponent's 
bandages, as though he would gloss over the implied suspicion con- 
veyed in the formality with his winning good nature. He made short 
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work of the inspection. His fighting lacks the necessary element of 
success, namely savagery. He had chances to punish Girard, a wild 
frenzied fellow, who makes ugly twists of his mouth when he attacks. 
But Lee did not accept these chances, he seemed satisfied to exchange 
blow for blow, to beat off attacks, he forebore to unloose the crushing 
initiative. He numbers no sledge-hammer among his tools, or if he 
has it, he lacks the heart to deal it. His left is fast, his right is weak 
and considerate. He, however, fairly earned the decision with his 
left and his generally superior accuracy because, I suppose, he had 
better success in keeping his temper. Girard went up the aisle, sling- 
ing obscene objurgations out of the corner of his mouth at the referee, 
and at a safe distance. 

2nd Bout. — Segal has a sneering mouth, loose not vicious, but he 
is a dangerous man to hurt because he comes back viciously when he 
is stung. Kenney is uncertain, a hard, quick hitter, dangerous when 
in close, but not enough so to slow up Segal. Kenney seemed anxious 
all the way, Segal was sneering and confident. That won the battle, 
plus his superior reach, and, I think, his superior ring experience. 
Segal is picturesquely active: Kenney is honest and industrious, one 
can say no more for him. 

3rd Bout. — Joe Stanton's knockout of Louie Leonard, the only 
one of the evening, came as a surprise. Not that he did not give evi- 
dence of the willingness to hurt and the possession of crushing power 
in either hand, but that Leonard so nearly matched him in force of 
delivery. My surprise was mingled with regret. Stanton prejudiced 
me from the start with his thin-lipped ferocity. I should liked to 
have seen him knocked out. Even then, I suppose, I should have 
pitied him. On the contrary, Leonard won me with his youth, his 
eager gameness in fighting back when punished, his refusal to give 
ground to the smashing Stanton. The latter went off in the lead for 
the first two rounds, slipped back in the third when his left eye was 
completely closed from a series of well-aimed heavy smashes of 
Leonard's right, and for a few rounds Stanton presented a sorry sight, 
his ferocity dimmed with pain and difficulty. In the sixth, the fight 
was even when in a close interchange Stanton got his right smash 
over Leonard's shoulder to the jaw. It landed by chance on the exact 
spot. Little Leonard wabbled, his hands hung at his sides, v he could 
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just put them defensively before his face as Stanton fiercely rushed, 
then he sank upon one hand, laid down on his side and was counted 
out. Leonard, like White in the main bout, had to leap to reach his 
man. The pleasantest aside to this bout was furnished by Leonard's 
manager, a large, fat, round-faced Jew. His attentions to Leonard, 
promptly served at the sound of the bell, were tender as a woman's. 
It was touching to see the round common face lit with sympathy bend- 
ing over the bleeding boy, the sponge brushing the bruised mouth 
as gently as a mother could have administered it. And then, a little 
encouraging pat on the shoulder as the bell rang again. 

Main Bout. — White, in repose, should be sung, not spoken of in 
prose. He is narrow-hipped, lean-flanked, with spreading shoulders, 
back and stomach ribbed with muscles ; he has the head of a Greek 
statue, the same poise of head, most beautiful, a finely featured Slav 
face, and the air and dignity of a master of his craft. He erred in 
giving pounds to Britton, his master in the fine arts of the game. 
Britton has the fine open serious face of a student, he wore a veteran 
look, quiet, concerned and earnest in his application of technic, per- 
haps slightly bored, but last night he fought one of his most decisive 
battles. He evidently meant to leave no doubts of his victory in the 
minds of referee or audience, and he succeeded. He used both hands 
with equal effect, followed his viperous jabs which he shifted 
with such dazzling swiftness from body to head as to make White 
look like a stopped clock, with smashing short rights and lefts at 
close quarters. He beat White to the punch with extreme ease. 
Once when White hit a bit low in a clinch Britton expostulated in 
a patient way, as appealing as a bored schoolmaster dealing with a 
fractious child. He turned to the referee with the same air of say- 
ing: "I wish he would be more careful." Then he held his right 
glove out to White in forgiveness which White touched gratefully, 
and the battering was resumed. White was frankly helpless. A half 
dozen times in the bout he tore in like an express driving through a 
storm of gloves, and smashed in right and left for a chance opening, 
but chance was not with him except once or twice when Britton was 
shaken to his foundations, but recovered his mastery instantly. 
White's face was a study in concentrated desperation and bitterness. 
His confident calm gave way to a confused mediocrity though he kept 
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his dignity and detachment to the last, for he, too, is a master, though 
not of Britton. He must have passed an instructive evening with this 
great master who was on that occasion at the height of his prowess. 
White took the decision without a passing shade of resentment; he 
hardly noticed it, but turned his back as though he knew well enough 
what it would be. And he may have thought that anyway it did not 
count since he had given weight and gone outside his class. 
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Ted Lewis 

"'"T^HERE is a difference between boxers here and in England; 
j[ in England a boxer is looked upon as a professional, but there 
is greater respect shown them here. They make an idol of a 
boxer overnight in this country," says Ted Lewis. "I started 
boxing when I was thirteen and four years later I won the English 
featherweight championship, and the Lonsdale belt, but I soon be- 
came too heavy for that class, as also for the lightweights." 

"Speed is, what I bank on," Ted Lewis said, "not only speed in 
punching, but speed of thought, of eye, to make my opponent do what 
I want him to do. I have no particular punch or any other stunt 
in my work that may be said to stand out, except that I am supposed 
to be an extremely fast and puzzling man to deal with. It is not hard 
to knock a man out who is puzzled — it does not take a terrific punch 
to do it — when a man is rattled he is already half kiiocked out. Some 
of my success I attribute as much to that as to the fact that I possess 
a 'kick' in both hands. I can fight with the right hand and foot out 
or the left hand and foot out, but to place the right hand out is a more 
dangerous operation because it leaves you more exposed. In fact, 
I punch with the hand that is nearest my opponent and from any 
position I may happen to be in at the instant. Duffy, for instance, 
I knocked out with a left hand hook and Trendall with a straight 
right. I am not bragging of these things, I only mention them to 
explain that part of my tactics is to outguess and rattle my man; as 



